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A WORD IN SEASON. 

Tas day fifty years ago, we issued the first 
number of Chambers’s Journal; and here we are 
still in the land of the living, ready as far as 
possible to do our duty in the way of attempting 
to instruct and amuse the public. The office we 
voluntarily assumed as a Journalist, is sometimes 
perhaps not very gracious. It may occasionally 
grate on the feelings of those addressed; but 
this is a matter which one with conscientious 
convictions must not regard. We would not 
needlessly try to disturb popular notions that, 
however absurd, are of no great importance. 
Many things in themselves ridiculous, are not 
worth writing about, and ought properly to be 
left to the remedial influences of time. So much 
cannot be said of follies that trench on common- 
sense, and that, however fashionable, are mis- 
chievous in their permanent consequences. With- 
out further discussion, we go to a case in point, 
which seems to have been strangely neglected 
by the daily organs of public opinion. 

On a late occasion, as universally known, the 
tomb of a noble family was theftuously rifled of 
its contents. The embalmed body of the late 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres was stolen during 
the night from the elegantly adorned coffin in 
which it reposed in a vault connected with the 
family mansion of Dunecht. It does not appear 
that any of the costly trappings of the coffin were 
removed. The theft was simply that of a dead 
body, of no commercial value ; and why it should 
have been odiously abstracted, remains a mystery, 
unless it was for the purpose of being restored for 
an extorted money consideration. There stands 
the broad fact, at which the public have been 
very much scandalised. Sympathising with the 
noble family whose feelings have been so grossly 
outraged, and sincerely anxious that the remains 
of the deceased Earl should be restored to his 
family, we seize upon the occasion of pointing 
out as lightly as may be the error that had been 
heedlessly committed in a method of entombment 
that was susceptible of such a vile species of 


larceny. In plain terms, why was the body of 
the deceased Earl not buried in the earth, in 
the manner pointed out by tradition, and we 
would almost say by religious obligation? If 
there be one natural law more imperative than 
another, it is that of consigning the remains of 
mortality, without unnecessary delay, to the dust 
which is the common destiny of mankind. 

The simple and affecting words in the funeral 
service, ‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,’ are not to be treated with indifference. 
They enjoin that which is not only decent and 
proper, but what is agreeable to enlightened 
physical science. We would go even a little 
further. The denial of burial in this manner is 
a violation of natural rights. Every human 
being is entitled to claim that, after death, his 
body shall be allowed to dissolve into its ori- 
ginal elements. So far from suffering any de- 
gradation in being buried in the earth, it is 
an honour, and ought to be viewed as a pious 
realisation of a primary injunction and heritage. 
Nowhere are we with any authority taught to 
treat the body of a deceased relative as a thing 
to be stuffed with chemicals, preserved as a 
curiosity in an ornamented box, and laid on a 
stone shelf to fester in state for centuries. Vary | 
the process of attempted preservation as we like, 
the thing is wrong, and though satisfying a 
whim, no good can come of it. 

In order to be convinced that all attempts at 
preservation of the mortal frame after death are 
to the last degree futile, we have only to reflect 
on the conditions which necessarily attend on 
dissolution. The body is largely resolvable into 
gases that naturally seek dispersal in the air, the 
earth, or anywhere. They must get away, or a 
fearful state of pollution, dangerous to the health 
of the living, is the consequence. At all events, 
something very unsightly will ensue. It is there- 
fore an act of kindness to all concerned to do 
nothing to obstruct the ordinary and long-estab- 
lished method of sepulture—that is, burial in the 
earth. With a view to insure speedy dissolution 
into the original elements, a medical scientist has 
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suggested burial in wicker coffins. Perhaps this 
would be to contend unnecessarily with the 
current of popular feeling. It would be enough 
if interment were to imply the use of simple 
wooden coffins, as it used to do within our 
recollection. Deal boards, though ornamented 
according to fancy, soon perish, or at least do not 
seriously prevent the natural process of decay. 
In walking through a country churchyard, it can 
be seen that within a few years most of the 
graves have sunk to a level with the surface, 
which we may take to indicate that already ‘ the 
poor inhabitant below’ has less or more mingled 
with the adjoining dust. 

Of course, these explanations will have very 
little weight with those who habitually regulate 
their proceedings by what is thought to be fine 
or fashionable. On this large class of persons we 
shall accordingly press other considerations, that 
can scarcely fail to touch their feelings. We wish 
them to have some regard for the dead. It will 
not do to place the remains of a dear relative, 
embalmed or unembalmed, in a durable leaden 
coffin, and think that a grand thing has been 
effected. There must be a consideration of the 
consequences to the deceased, who, if they could 
speak, would declare that they had been subjected 
to a grievous outrage. To make this plain, we 
shall try to relate what has fallen under our 
notice. 

Two or three years ago, it was our fate to in- 
spect officially certain vaults in an ancient church 
of much historical interest that was undergoing 
re The object was to ascertain beyond a 
doubt who had been buried in three leaden coffins. 
They were doubtless great personages, but there 
was nothing to teil us who they were, and it was 
expected that we might find inscriptions of some 
kind, to throw light on the subject. The coffins, 
though they had been originally as strong as lead 
could make them, had been entombed from a 
century to a century and a half. Their condition 
was lamentable. The lead was here and there 
broken into large fissures, through the forcible 
explosion of confined gases, and. it was not difficult 
to distinguish the contents. All had been em- 
balmed according to the best rules of art. But 
the result showed how miserable had been the 
effort to secure an imitation of immortality. The 
appearance of the bodies generally was that of 
ragged skeletons dipped in tar, black, horrible, 
and repulsive ; the whole a painful satire on the 
so-called embalming system. One of the bodies 
was that of a nobleman of high rank. To think 
of a man in his social position, who had figured in 
gorgeous pageants, being condemned after death, 
by the over-kind solicitude of relatives, to a fate 
too revolting for description. Had he been a 
parish pauper, he would have been buried in the 
earth, and his body would long since have mould- 
ered into dust, while the exuberant gases would 
have been harmlessly wafted away in the gentle 
breezes that serve to give life to the vegetable 


world. Being a nobleman, he had been, by way 
of distinction, laid in a leaden coffin, and placed 
in a gloomy vault, liable to become a piteous 
spectacle to future generations. 

One of these leaden coffins more rent in pieces 
than the others, contained a form which was 
recognised by a medical gentleman present to be 
the remains of a young female, probably a young 
lady of quality in her day, admired for her beauty 
and the splendour of her long yellow tresses, 
What a fate had been hers. On touching the 
head, a part of the scalp came off, along with a 
stream of hair that doubtless had at one time been 
the pride of the wearer. Melancholy sight! 
And why had the body of this gentle creature 
with her flowing tresses been consigned to a 
condition that brought it under the gaze of a 
body of official investigators, more than a century 
after dissolution, instead of being decorously laid 
in the dust, there to sink into the undisturbed 
rest that had been beneficently destined by its 
Creator? Let those who maintain the practice 
of entombing in leaden coffins and vaults, answer 
the question. 

Unwillingly, we have touched on this painful 
topic, in order, if possible, that the public may be 
led to give some consideration to a method of 
sepulture, which we, and many others, hold to be 
altogether erroneous, if not absolutely mischiev- 
ous. As concerns the general weal, it may matter 
little, except as affording a bad example, that 
certain noble families should adhere to the 
practice of entombing in vaults in the manner 
we have feebly pictured. A very different thing 
must be said when we refer to the interment of 
distinguished individuals in Westminster Abbey. 
The body of the greatest man who ever lived is, 
after all, only a piece of decaying mortality, and 
we can see no reason why it is to be treated 
differently from the rest of the human race. 
Let honours by all means be showered on his 
memory; let every possible respect be paid in 
accompanying his remains to the tomb; but let 
that tomb be in the open air, under the canopy 
of heaven, where flowers may blossom on his 
grave. On no account, should it be laid in a 
leaden or other species of durable coffin, and 
placed in a confined situation under a roof. 

With a firmly entertained opinion on this point, 
we respectfully object to the growing practice of 
entombment of individuals ‘honoured by the 
nation, in Westminster Abbey. If such honours 
are to be conferred, let there be an open-air 
spot selected for the purpose, a Valhalla worthy 
of a great and wealthy nation. It is to be 
regretted that the grand old fane, on which all 
look with admiration, is begun to be spoken of 
as likely soon to be in a condition dangerous to 
the public health. Already it has been hinted 
that quicklime should be employed to quell 
the pestilential exhalations that, in spite of 
all precautions, escape from the graves under- 
neath the pavement. Expedients of this kind 
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will but feebly stem the evil. Nature cannot 
long be outraged with impunity. The pent-up 
gases will continue to force their way to the 
surface, and communicate a stuffiness to the 
atmosphere, that ventilation may attempt to 
assuage, but cannot possibly extinguish. 

We could say much more on a subject so 
abounding in practical application; but perhaps 
it is not necessary to go into further details. 
Fashion has established usages which, though 
indefensible, are almost too inveterate to be 
upset, or even to be the subject of remonstrance. 
The impropriety of burial in populous cities’ has 
been recognised by the legislature in sundry 
enactments. So far, a step has been taken in the 
right direction. There seem, however, to be still 
exceptional cases which the law does not touch. 
Looking to the practice as concerns Westminster 
Abbey, there appears to be no let or hindrance to 
intermural interment. The end in this case, we 
believe, is supposed to justify the means, no 
matter what inconvenience or absurdities may 
ensue. As is customary in England, statesmen 
will look on with calm indifference so long as 
there is no particular clamour; while Fashion 
insists that there ought to be no deviations from 
customs sanctioned by the established practices of 
a past era. Beit so. We have uttered our note 
of warning, and trust it may be taken in good 
part by those who are more specially concerned. 
What we have said, we believe to be true and 
deserving of earnest attention. Were our sugges- 
tions acted on, they would do a great deal more 
than put a stop to the scandalous rifling of 
funeral vaults. They would serve to introduce a 
degree of common-sense into a custom that bears 
on the welfare and happiness of the community. 

Ww. G 


MR PUNCH, 
OR THE DRAMA AT THE STREET CORNER, 


Aw unnatural squeaking, merry and shrill, heralds 
the draina at the street corner. Forthwith there 
is a scamper of little tatterdemalions, a rush of 
nursemaids, and a more gradual assembling of 
folks richer in spare time than in anything else. 
The squeaking is the voice of Punch, No human 
organs unaided could afflict the ear with so loud 
and high a talking treble. In Mr Punch’s 
utterance there are professional secrets involved. 
Every one is free to know that there is in use a 
little apparatus formed of two bits of metal and a 
disc of some stuff like silk, held completely inside 
the showman’s mouth ; but what the metal is, and 
what the stuff is, the showman will respectfully 
decline to tell, saying only that it is not a 
whistle, nor a call, but ‘an unknown tongue—a 
secret of the purfession.” The ‘unknown tongues’ 
offered for sale at a high price, are of an in- 
ferior kind; for there are many sorts, one 
for the open air, another for use in the house 
different ones for speaking and for singing—and 
for selling. The man can speak in his ordinary 
voice, or even take a drink, without letting the 
apparatus be seen by taking it out of his mouth; 


and novices in ‘the purfession’ have to practise 
continually for months on this unmusical in- 
strument in out-of-the-way corners of parks and 
commons before they are perfect in its use. 

At the sound of this shrill shrieking and 
squeaking, while the crowd gathers, staring at 
the upright box with eyes and mouths ready 
to laugh at anything, a still greater number fly 
from the unknown tongue in supreme disdain. 
Punch and Judy is, to them, the essence of 
vulgarity—only what common people like. There 
is a general objection even to giving Punch a 
epee glance, albeit he is exerting himself with 

is whole body and a cudgel to the extreme of 
ee energy. But, after all, ye contemptuous 
olk, there were two men managing that very 
vulgar show. A dog was there too, a living 
and intelligent professional dog with a red-and- 
blue collar, stared at and curiously examined 
by the street dogs when they meet him off 
the stage, 

And think you, when two men and a dog 
are working all day from street to street with 
these poor puppets and a stock-in-trade of pre- 
tended jollity, is it not worth while to give a 
thought for once to what it is all about? The 
most popular of novelists, clear of sight and quick 
of sympathy, did not think it beneath notice. His 
attraction towards the contrasts of life and the 
oddities of human nature, led him to mingle Punch 
and Judy with the history of Little Nell, than 
whom he never imagined a heroine more spiritu- 
ally beautiful or more exquisitely refined, Out of 
their meeting came a scene of most complex 
impressions. Little Nell, in the churchyard, 
stitching the dilapidated Judy together, while 
Codlin and Short mend their puppets among the 
tombstones, and the old man looks on with 
childish interest and with his vacant smile—this 
makes a wonderful focus of solemn and ludicrous 
ideas, the real and the unreal; the grotesque, the 
vulgar, and the mercenary, side by side with the 
beauty of innocence and tenderness, and all the 
great human sorrows of the worn-out mind and of 
the beggared child. The idea of the showman 
Short secretly wishing in his rough way to guard 
the helpless pair from falling into worse hands, 
is just the kind of pleading for the good heart 
of the poor that we expect to find mixed 
with the fancies of one who knew them well. 
He took the showmen into his story for the 
same reason that he took heroes and heroines 
—because they were human; and he never con- 
founded them with their en. But for the 
puppets too, and for the show, he had a hankering 
sympathy; or how could he have hit upon so apt 
a description of the sad lot of Punch travelling 
in his private capacity: ‘Here was that beaming 
Punch, utterly devoid of spine, all slack and 
drooping in a dark box, with his legs doubled up 
round his neck, and not one of his social qualities 
remaining.’ 

In Italy, Punch and Judy in its present form is 
nearly three centuries old, It was introduced into 
England by Piccini—called by his successors 
Porsini—who died about forty years ago, after 
having exhibited his show for half a century. 
The puppet play, in which Addison saw Punch 
in the days of Queen Anne, was quite a different 
thing. Addison speaks in the Spectator of the two 
shows as ‘the opera at the Haymarket, and that 
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under the little Piazza in Covent Garden—the 
two leading diversions of the town ;’ and a loqua- 
cious showman will still describe his drama ‘in 
two hacts’ as ‘not a comedy, neither a tragedy— 
but a hopera!’ In those old times the Punch of 
the Covent Garden Piazza danced with ‘a well- 
disciplined pig ;’ and various stories were shown 
in the box theatre on different days, from Old 
Testament tales down to Whittington and his Cat. 
But though every Punch that ever squeaked is a 
cousin of the Italian Puncinello—or Policinello— 
the Punch that married Judy dates from the 
Italian play-writer Silvio Florillo, about 1600, and 
the coming to England of that particular Punch 
and his indestructible Judy dates from old 
Piccini. 

It may give further interest, though perhaps 
not thanks, to Piccini’s memory, to add that he is 
regarded also as the father of all that play upon 
barrel-organs. He got money at an almost incred- 
ible rate, and spent it as freely as it came. When 
Cruikshank made his sketches of the progress of 
Punch and Judy, he found the old showman at 
work still, aged and miserably poor, putting up at 
a public-house in ‘the Coal Yard, Drury Lane. 
From the Coal Yard, Piccini only removed once— 
to St Giles’ Workhouse, where he died a pauper, 
after having in his day caused an incalculable 
amount of laughing and brightening of mg faces, 
and of childish faces poor and rich. This man is 
said to have made at one time as much as ten 
pounds a day; his puppets were known to high 
and low, and it is recorded against at least one 
Secretary of State, that in the midst of business 
the voice of Punch could lure him round the 
corner. As the show became more common, 
| Punch’s income dwindled away. According to 
| Mr Mayhew, to whom we are indebted for many 
secrets of the ‘London poor,’ the exhibitors of 
| Punch and Judy forty years ago collected five 
pounds a week in the hat; while now, though 
they still are few enough for every showman to 
know all the others, and where they are through- 
out the country, each pair only barely make 
their living. They have to tramp for it man 
| miles a day, while one of them exhausts himself 
| with the strain of several hours of the instrument 
in the mouth, and the other, who plays the reed 
| and drum at each ‘pitch,’ has to carry half a hun- 

dredweight of stage and properties in transit from 
| one pitch to another. Their stock of puppets is 
| expensive, costing several pounds if it be new; 
| there is a large quantity of cloth and tinsel, the 
| doctor requires the luxury of an ermine wig, and 
the head of each figure costs some shillings when 
| it comes from the hand of the special Punch-and- 
| Judy carver. 
| Latterly the dialogue has changed, the coarser 
elements of the original being omitted in the 
| modern versions; and the live Toby is a 
further improvement, for Piccini had only a 
stuffed dog where now an intelligent animal is 
hoisted to the proscenium—much against his 
will if the truth be told, and with a shame- 
| faced air of feeling too shaky in his part and 
too big to bite Punch, The length of the 
performance, the dialogue, and the characters, 
all vary with the whim of the showman. 
Originally, the dramatis persone were Punch, 
Scaramouch, the Baby—always nameless, though 
imperishable as the Phanix—a Courtier—intro- 


duced for the purpose of taking off his hat with 
one hand, and stretching up suddenly with a 
yard of calico neck—a Servant, a Blind Beggar- 
man, a Constable, a Police Officer, Jack Ketch, 
Sathanas—sometimes called the Rooshan Bear, | 
to spare the sensibilities of the audience—Toby 
the dog, Hector the horse, Judy, and Pretty Polly, 
who awakened jealousy in that formidable lady’s 
bosom, and led to the cudgel-wielding which 
thenceforth found no end. The properties were: 
the bell -wherewith Punch annoyed his neigh- 
bours, jocosely making them by dint of torture 
agree with him that it was an organ, a fiddle, a 
trumpet, or a drum; the hangman’s gallows and 
ladder; a second back-scene with a prison win- 
dow ; and a large supply of short coffins shown 
by the reproduction of one, into which the puppet 
victim was doubled and tidily packed * the 
hands of Punch himself. 

Any public character was also introduced, 
from Bonaparte, or the candidate at an elec- 
tion, down to Joe Grimaldi, Grimaldi remains 
under the name of Joey; others have passed 
away, or come fitfully. There was a Ghost added 
to the original version, but that awful sheeted 
Being now sometimes remains in the shades 
below. There was a Distinguished Foreigner 
called in to minister to the vulgar contempt for 
‘foreigners’ by saying nothing but ‘shallaballah !’ 
There was at another time a certain Jones, the 
true owner of Toby, who agreed with Punch to 
struggle for that valuable property till there was 
risk of dragging the dog in two, Altogether, it 
is a shifting and changing drama, but its main 
elements are always the same; and Punch and 
Judy, with its upright theatre frame and box of 
limp grotesque puppets, has crossed the Atlantic 
and even reache the shadow of the Andes; while 
eastward Mr Punch has travelled also, and his 
familiar squeak has drawn a pig-tailed crowd 
about him as himself a Distinguished Foreigner 
in the streets of Canton. 

But for his personal character, and for the 
morality of this tragic drama, we can say nothing. 
If we consider his character at all, we must shake 
our heads at Mr Punch; though before our heads 
were so high, we have all shaken with laughing 
at him. If he were not a puppet, we could not 
tolerate such a monster—a merry monster too; 
and Mr Punch may congratulate himself that the 
interest in him is worn out among great dignitaries 
now, or the Lord Chamberlain’s attention might 
be called to his frightful career of crime and its 
shocking triumph. Punch not only kills the wife 
of his bosom, the baby, the doctor, the beadle, 
and any number of other characters that chance 
to visit him, except the clown, whose agility, even 
in escaping, wins his favour; he wades through 
all the slaughter with the most rampant hilarity ; 
he ensnares and hangs the hangman; he first 
cheats and then slays his Satanic majesty himself, 
and finally, uplifting that shapeless heap of horror 
upon the end of his stick, he whirls below with an 
extra squeaking flourish of victory. He also avows 
a cultivated taste which ought to debar him from 
brutality. He sings the baby to sleep with the 
lullaby from Guy Mannering, or a travesty of it ; 
he professes a joy in music when he is performing 
on his big bell, or as he facetiously calls it in 


these days, his piano-sixty ; he declares a passion 


of poetic admiration for Judy the moment before 
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he causes her to flee, mortally injured, for the 
interference of the beadle. Piccini introduced 
into the original version a pretty enough can- 
zonetta with native words and melody fresh from 
the Italian streets, and put it into the mouth of 
this miscreant, The little song, Quando pens’io a 
la mia bella, has been translated : 


When I think on you, my jewel, 
Wonder not my heart is sad; 

You ’re so fair and yet so cruel, 
You’re enough to drive me mad, 


On your lover take some pity, 
And relieve his bitter smart. 

Think you Heaven has made you pretty 
But to break your lover’s heart? 


There is a touch of sixteenth century fragments, 
‘To Phyllis’ and ‘To Chloe,’ about the last lines, 
It must have been an alarmingly sudden change, 
when the constable rushed in upon the close of the 
song, and Punch, slaying him, rejoiced over his 
corpse to the tune of ‘Green grow the Rashes, O!’ 

he final catastrophe has always remained. the 
same. Inthe more complete versions the black 
and horned visitor presents himself first to demand 
‘Mr Punch that was hanged ;’ the imperturbable 
hero gives him the coffined hangman in the most 
off-hand manner, and cheats him while they 
exchange politenesses, But whether this scene be 
included or not, the arch-enemy is always the last 
victim. Once, it is said, a showman tried to 
reform this fearful drama, and as a more proper 
ending, made his Satanic majesty carry off Punch ; 
but the crowd dispersed ; his comrade of the reed 
and drum could not get a copper in the hat; the 
attempt had to be given up, and public opinion in 
favour of Mr Punch had its sway henceforth, and 
he his triumph, regardless of the proprieties. No 
doubt the plot owes part of its popularity to the 
belabouring of beadles and policemen, and to 
this naughty conduct, too, the Lord Chamberlain 
might object; it is on a level with the delight of 
the crowd at the pantomime, when the clown runs 
the perennial hot poker through the policeman’s 


body. 

Tacaite too, it is, that the people should ap- 
plaud the onslaught upon the gentleman of the 
ermine wig; he is naturally disgusted with his 
‘ stick-lickrish—physic! physic! physic!’ rapped 
out in a wooden tune on his own head; but this 
is clearly an unwarrantable satire upon a learned 
profession, and an insinuation that physicians 
prescribe what they would not relish—as if they 
could prescribe anything that anybody would 
relish! So also does the victory over the hang- 
man call forth similar wicked 5 ga when 
the adroit Punch, pleading that he never was 
hanged before and does not know how to do it, 
lures the head of that obliging official into the 
noose to show him the way. All this is bad 
enough ; but what is to be said of the fatal 
skirmish with Judy ?—what of the flinging of 
the baby ‘out of winder,” and in among an 
unfeeling crowd? Perhaps, that it is an unfeel- 
ing baby. But that is a poor excuse, Clearly 
the drama does not bear investigation from a 
moral point of view. The only poetical justice 
in it is dealt out by Toby, when he barks in 
protest, and then Jays obstinate hold of Punch by 
the nose ; and yet Punch never hurts Toby. 


: to flourish long. 


In reality, the play depends for popularity upon 
the grotesque aspect of the figures, the mystery of | 
their moving with such agility, the rapid liveliness 
of the plot, and the impudent jokes and horse- 
play, which are always the fun to make a street 
crowd grin and laugh, It is the puppets, inde- | 
pendent of the plot, that furnish the amusement — 
of children. They do not know, nor would | 
they care to know, that a dexterous hand works | 
Punch, with one finger in his nodding head, and | 
a thumb and finger up his armless sleeves; and | 
for the younger ones—ay, and for some of the 
older ones too—it is the puppets themselves 
that speak in squeaking voices. The murderous | 
stick held so deftly, if awkwardly, between both | 
hands, the wooden raps and knock-down blows, | 
suggest no horror to the little people—nor to the 
big people either. The diminutive things with 
their limp bodies and sounding timber heads, are 
too obviously puppets for their murder to be 
shocking. If the squeaks became frightened 
screams, and sank to moans; if the prostrate Judy 
bled even the plainest of red paint ; if there was 
any simulation of suffering such as we see on the 
larger stage—then the crowd would cease to laugh, 
Punch would be a miscreant indeed, and the Lord 
Chamberlain—or Policeman X—would interfere at 
the street corner. But as it is, the little drama, 
though its palmy days of novelty are over, is sure 
All the children like Punch, and 
the young generations are fresh always, though 
Punch be fresh no longer. He still attends their 
juvenile parties, but not so many as he was asked 
to once—four of a night—lucky rover! if his own 
boasts be true. Children are pleased with him, if 
they be truly childish at all, from the little ladies 
in evening white and the beaux in knickerbockers, 
down to the ragged boys and girls, with faces 

uite as happy, running through the mud after 
the show. So perceiving him to be a favourite 
with the little ones—and is not that a certificate 
of character /—and trusting he has but a wooden 
semblance of wickedness, we find ourselves = 
to Punch, in the words of the poet: ‘With 
thy faults, I love thee still!’ 


VALENTINE STRANGE. 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


CHAPTER IV.—HIRAM ‘LOOKS AROUND FOR SOME- 
THING TO GET A LIVIN’ aT.’ 


TuE Black Horse at Brierham was not a luxurious 
hostel, but it satisfied Hiram Search. It was an 
easy matter to satisfy him just then, and even 
the Black Horse was more attractive to a weary 
man than the open fields) Hiram was hungry 
as well as tired; and the unpretending inn had 
bread-and-cheese and cider, home-made and 
wholesome. The landlord, discerning Hiram’s 
foreign extraction by his tongue, pressed him 
toeat. ‘I shall charge ’ee vorpence whatever ’ee | 
gets outside on,’ said the landlord ; ‘zo eed better | 
take thy vill’ He was not the man to go 
back from this hospitable invitation ; but Hiram 
accepted it in such good faith, that the watching 
landlord grew sceptical of profit on his custom. 
‘You be main hungry, aperiently, mate,’ said — 
the landlord. Hiram was too busy to waste | 
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breath in answer. He raised his s eyes to 
the landlord’s face and nodded, and then went 
on with a relishing sip at the cider. The host 
watched with more philosophy than -might have 
been expected of him, until at last, with a sigh 
of pure contentment, Hiram pushed away the 
brown home-made loaf and the white crumbling 
cheese, and doubling up the huge clasp-knife, 
returned it to his pocket. After solemnly 
enjoying a pipe, he paid his bill and went to 
bed, in a s room with a sloping roof. Small 
as the room was, there were two beds in it, and 
on one of them lay a hulking fellow in heavy 
highlows and a patched suit of cords. A resting- 
place of any sort was too precious to be quar- 
relled with ; and Hiram, having partly undressed, 
made sure of the safety of his money, and lay 
down. He was asleep in twenty seconds, and 
never moved until the rays of the morning sun 
struck through the uncurtained window and 
awoke him. “He turned over, to avoid the glare, 
and became conscious of his patched and hob- 
nailed companion, who was snoring terrifically. 


| Hiram took up one of his own boots and dropped 


it noisily upon the floor. The man ceased to 


| snore, and by-and-by sat up, yawning and rub- 


bing his eyes, and grumbling in a sleepy under- 
tone. 


‘Nice mornin’, ain’t it?’ said Hiram. 

The hobnailed man looked surlily round, and 
anathematised the nice morning; then arising, 
he shook himself, rumpled his coarse red hair 
with his freckled hands, reached out for a rabbit- 
skin cap, and, in completion of his simple toilet, 


_ it on, and began to smoke. Hiram gathered 


is few belongings, and went down-stairs to the 
inn-yard, where he refreshed himself at the pump. 
The people of the house were astir already, and 
one or two heavy fellows, who looked like 
quarrymen, were taking a morning drink at the 
bar. The entrance of a policeman created some 
sensation, and the quarrymen moved uneasily, 
as in the presence of a native enemy. The 
official with loud dignity demanded the landlord, 
who appeared before him smiling in a propitia- 
tory manner and proffering drink. 

‘I’ve got information as Corduroy Jim is here,’ 
said the policeman loudly. 

Hiram, —. himself on a jack-towel in 
the yard, heard this statement, and wondered 


| casually whether Corduroy Jim was the man 


who had shared his room last night. He looked 
up to the window, and saw the red-headed man 


| busy at the fastening. 


‘No affair o’ mine,’ said Hiram, and entered, 


| atill towelling himself. 


‘Zo a be, Mister Blunt,’ said the landlord. 

‘Well, I want him,’ returned the officer, all 
importance. 

‘. What have he been a-doin’ of?’ inquired the 
ost. 

‘Old game,’ returned the officer—‘ hin’.— 
Where is he? Let’s have a look at him.’ The 
policeman said this with a waggish air, as though 
there were somehow a joke in it; and the quarry- 
men gave him the laugh which his glance 
demanded. 

‘He be up-stair, said the landlord. ‘He slep’ 
here last night, along o’ that young man.’ 

The official regarded ‘that young man’ thus 
indicated, and bent upon him a brow of stern 


severity, as though the circumstance had clothed 
him with suspicion ; but Hiram encounteri i 

with a wink and a friendly nod, the glance 
of authority dwindled and faded ; and the police- 
man, who was a little young at his business, 
looked sheepish. 

‘Show the way,’ he said, recovering a sense 
of his importance; and he and the landlord 
marched heavily up-stairs. Hiram pricked up his 
ears and listened. There was heard a shin 
clatter as of hobnailed boots in the paved yard, 
and the owner of the rabbit-skin cap and the 
corduroys was seen in the act of climbing a low 
wall. Down came the landlord and the police- 
man roaring ‘Stop him!’ Nobody seemed to 
feel a call in that direction, and the officer went 
in pursuit alone. 

*Drabbit un !’ said the landlord. ‘He haven't 
paid for ’s bed. He must ha’ dropped out 0’ 
winder !’ 

Away went the corduroys, and away, a hun- 
dred yards behind, went the representative of 
law. Law came up hand over hand, and then, 
his ‘breath failing suddenly, stood disconsolate, and 
watched the hobnails glinting away into the 
distance. Thus foiled, the officer had no mind 
to return to the Black Horse, but took his melan- 
choly way across the meadows to report his 
failure. The excitement of the chase having 
subsided, it came out that the landlord had a 
double grievance. The illegal sportsman had 
not only left his bill wind but he had left 
a contract unfulfilled. The landlord had engaged 
him to mend half-a-dozen cane-seated chairs, and 
the mending process had gone no further than 
the cutting away of the old canes. 

‘Aw’ now,’ mourned the landlord, ‘JZ ain’t 
got ne’er a cheer for nobody to set on in my 

ouse. An’ as like as naht, it ull be a twel’month 
avore a cheer-mender puts his foot inside the 


= 
‘What’s your pay for the job?’ inquired 
iram. 
The landlord named his 
little chaffering, Hiram undertook the work ; 
and being provided with the slips of split cane 


rice; and after a 


and the simple tools left behind by the illegal 
sportsman, he sat down in the shade, lit a pipe, 
and surveyed his task with the eye of a master 
of the chair-mending craft. It may be worth 
while to say that the work was utterly new to 
him. 

* Naow,’ said the ro | Hiram, with an unseated 
chair in one hand and a bundle of canes in the 
other, ‘what’s your notion? Is theer any par- 
tic’lar style you fancy ?’ 

The landlord didn’t know as how there was. 

‘Ain’t you got another cane-seated cheer in 
the heuse? Very well, then. You’d like ’em 
to match, I reckon. Bring the cane-seated arm- 
cheer out, an’ let me have a look at it.—That’s 
right. The armcheer’s like the father o’ the 
fam’ly, an’ you can’t help wantin’ the childern 
to feature him, a little.’ 

Hiram having procured the desired model, 
examined it closely, and fell into the work with 
marvellous quickness. Before he had been at 
it an hour, he was caning away with the greatest 
dexterity, and whistling at his labour as cheerful 
as the throstle. 

‘Wherever one man slips out,’ said Hiram to 
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himself in the pauses of his music, ‘there’s room 
for another to slip in. We air so tight wedged 
on this effete old planet, that if a man once gets 
outside the owed, he finds it hard to shoulder 
i in. But if a feller keeps his eyes peeled, 

y’s pe-rennially fallin’ over the edge into 
gen e, an’ then there’s room for another 
pair o’ feet to stand in. Young man in the skin- 
cap ain’t likely to assoom this route again for some 
pe I’ll conduct his business for him.’ 

The first chair being completed, he surveyed 
the work of his hands with smiling admiration ; 
and having sat upon it to test its firmness, he 
admired it anew. 

‘It is sing’lar, meditated Hiram, ‘how pretty 
a thing looks when a man’s done it himself. A 
cheer-bottom is not an artistic object, regarded 
in the abstract; but this yer arrangement looks 
real nice, I dew declare. Wheterer a man does, 
he puts a bit of himself into it, an’ then he 
thinks it’s handsome. Human natur’’ pursued 
the philosopher, beginning on another chair, 
louuld probly work very rusty if it wa’n’t 

with a little self-appreciation. That is 
so. Now, only this mornin’ to see that gell in 
the house here smilin’ at herself im a scrap 0’ 
lookin’-glass ; an’ yet if she was to see that head 
of hers on top of any other gell’s figger, she’d 
laff at it. An’ then to see me lookin’ at a cheer- 
bottom as if I loved it—smirkin’ at it, like a 
candidate at a voter—just because I’ve put it 
together. We air curious critters, sir; an’ no 
man is free from human frailty.’ 

His thin clever fingers made no stay whilst 
he thus communed with himself, talking in a 
low continuous nasal hum, with only one word 
audible here and there. He seemed by this time 
as well accustomed to the work as if it had been 
his daily occupation; and when the landlord 
came out to look at him, no suspicion that Hiram 
was an amateur chair-mender crossed his mind. 
Hiram finished his work, and the landlord paid 
the stipulated price. 

‘If you happen to have the half-sovereign I 
changed last night,’ said Hiram, ‘I should like 
to have it back ayain.’ 

The landlord had that one half-sovereign and 
no other; and Hiram gave silver in exchange 
for it. Some of the canes remaining over, and 
the landlord claiming them, Hiram chaffered for 
them ; and went his way with a few loose six- 
pences to keep the half-sovereign company, and 
a new trade in his fingers) He approached 
London by a devious route, going out of his 
way to any little town where the new trade 
seemed likely to thrive. Living sparely, and 
working wherever he found a chance, he throve 
so well that he reached the great city with a 
total stock of fifty shillings, ag ate to begin 
the world anew. At first sight, London struck 
him as being more than a trifle dingy and oppres- 
sive, and he was tired with a long day’s tramp. 
But having secured a cheap lodging and refreshed 
himself by an hour's rest, he strolled out again 
on a journey of observation. 

‘Twopence all the way,’ yelled an omnibus 
conductor, hanging on by his strap at a remark- 
able angle and gesticulating wildly. 

‘Be at rest, young man,’ said Hiram serenely ; 
‘I will travel all the way.’ He tendered two- 
pence. 


‘Pay when ye get down,’ said the conductor. 

‘Here’s a land for trust an’ confidence,’ said 
Hiram to himself. ‘How does he know when 
a man has twopence?’ He sat on the knifeboard 
and smoked, surveying London. ‘I’ve read some- 
where,’ he mused, ‘that in -this triflin’ village 
@ man dies every five minutes. That’s a chance 
each five minutes to them that’s left. Now, I’ve 
been here three hours, an’ if my statistics air 
correct, I’ve missed six-and-thirty chances already. 
It’s real ghastly to think of, if it’s true, an’ I 
suppose it is. - id tragedies an hour. Twelve 
sufferin’ souls relieved from twelve sufferin’ bodies 
every hour in this amazin’ congregation.’ Hiram’s 
thoughts were growing grave, and London was 
beginning to lay hold of him, as it does with 
all men who can think and feel. Out of the loud 
noise and hurrying crowds of Whitechapel, the 
omnibus rolled on to the solemn quiet which lies 
when the business of the day is done about the 
Exchange and the Bank and deserted Cheapside. 
‘Looks as if there’d been a plague here,’ thought 
the stranger. The streets were as sparsely peopled 
as those of his native village. 

As the omnibus travelled to what seemed a 
new city, all glare and gloom, the conductor came 
to the roof to collect his fares. He was a red- 
faced young man, with signs of drink upon him— 
blotched, blear-eyed, and puffy. His hot breath 
struck a blast of gin full in the traveller’s face, 
and Hiram turned his head away disgusted. At 
that second the vehicle lurched slightly; there 
was a cry from one of the passengers ; and Hiram 
looking round, missed the con of the conductor. 
The man had fallen backwards from the roof, and 
lay upon the stony pavement with his limbs 
dowd and his blotched face uppermost. The 
driver arrested his horses; the passengers de- 
scended, and ran to the prostrate figure ; people 
from the pavements and the shops made a crowd 
about it. 

‘Stand clear!’ cried Hiram. ‘Give the man 
a breath of air.’ He raised the helpless head and 
shoulders ; and those in the inner circle pressed 
back and forced a little space. ‘Get a glass of 
water, somebody,’ said Hiram, passing a firm but 

entle hand over the man’s limbs. ‘Right arm’s 

roke,’ he said after this brief examination. A 
glass of water was handed over the heads of the 
crowd, and reached him half empty. In the con- 
duetor’s fall, a handful of copper and silver money 


shad been thrown from the leathern pouch he 


carried, and one or two men busied themselves 
in picking up the scattered coins. One scarecrow, 
who had picked up half a crown, was making 
off with it, when Hiram’s long arm and lean fin- 
gers shot out after him and seized him. ‘Hand 
over!’ said Hiram ; and the quaking wretch sur- 
rendered his booty, and slipped into the crowd, 
glad to hide himself. The others, with that 
mechanical surrender to any seeming of authority 
which is the most noticeable characteristic of men 
in crowds, followed suit, and laid their findings 
in Hiram’s outstretched palm. By this time, the 
driver had cumbrously released himself from 
straps and wrappages, and had made his = to 
his injured colleague’s side, followed by a police 
man. A cab was called, and the man was driven 
to a hospital The people dispersed. Some of 
the passengers, who were scrupulous, paid their 
fares to the driver. Others, who were not, availed 
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themselves of the accident, and economised. 
Hiram resumed his seat upon the omnibus. 

*I can’t take no ers without a conductor,’ 
said the driver. ‘ it ’s agen the law. I’m a-goin’ 
to drive ’ome now.’ 

‘I’ve got some money belongin’ to that poor 
feller, said Hiram, ‘an’ I'll give it in at the 
proper quarter.’ 

‘All right, responded the driver. The ’bus 
rolled on again, this time to the Company’s offices, 
where the driver told his tale, and Hiram sur- 


but you needn’t have taken the 
You might have given it to the 


another’s wanted to 
man’s mended, I’m game to take 

‘We are rather short of hands just now,’ said 
the official in charge. 

‘Mind, mister,’ pursued Hiram, ‘I don’t want 
to take no man’s cheese from between his teeth ; 
but I’m game to hold that man’s place an’ keep 
it warm till you’ve got him mended. 

The official smiled, and asked: ‘Can you get 
anybody to give you a character, or be surety 
for you?’ 

‘T don’t know a creetur in the city,’ returned 
Hiram ; ‘but mebbe that’ll do for surety.’ He 
laid two pounds upon the desk. ‘The job ain’t 
the sort that takes seven years’ apprenticeship 
to learn, is it?’ 

‘Why, no, said the other, smiling again. 
‘Come here in the morning at half-past seven 
o'clock, and they’ll give you an answer at 
once.” Hiram took up his money, and retired, 
having made a note of the address. Pausing 
now and then to ask his way, he walked back 
to his lodgings. 


LAMBETH ART POTTERY. 


Tue double mass of red-brick building rising from 
the level of the Albert Embankment, and flanked 
by a soaring shaft of some architectural pretension, 
must be a familiar object to many of our readers. 
Beneath its roof is still cartied on an industry, 
localised on the spot since 1640, but which in this 
particular factory has received considerable exten- 
sion and development from the enterprise of its 

roprietors, the Messrs Doulton, Lambeth pottery, 
in its most characteristic form—for the modern 
Doulton ware includes many variations on the 
original type—is what is technically known as 
stoneware, supplying an intermediate link between 
porcelain and earthenware. As a familiar example 
of its peculiarities, we may take the common 
manufacturers’ ink-jar, in which we have the 
native whitey-brown hue of the clay unaltered, 
but glazed with a surface coating of vitreous 
enamel, Now the nature of this glaze, and the 
manner of its application, form the cardinal dis- 
tinction between the various products of ceramic 
art. Its use is not merely to give that exquisite 
polish of texture which repels defilement, and is 
so daintily pleasant to the touch ; but peimarty 
to render the naturally porous clay impermeable 


to water, and thereby fit the vessels constructed of 
it for their most obvious function. This end is 
attained among uncivilised peoples, by smearing 
the heated earthenware with tallow; and the 
Italian and Spanish water-jars at the present day 
are in similar fashion rubbed with wax, thus 
rendering them water-tight at the cost of cleanli- 
ness. The Greeks and Etruscans used for the 
same purpose, a carbonaceous glaze, liable to wear 
off in handling; but the Egyptians were from an 
early date acquainted with the art of vitrifying 
ware, a discovery supposed to be due to the acci- 
dental observation of the effect of fire in glazing 
the bricks of an oven. 

Italian Majolica is earthenware which, after 
firing, has been covered with a thin coating of 
white earth, and then enamelled with a composi- 
tion of the oxides of tin and lead. The whiteness 
and hardness of the surface are proportionate to 
the increased quantity of the former ingredient, 
and the inferior description of ware, or mezza 
majolica, is glazed with lead oxide alone, This 
opaque metallic varnish imparts to the ware that 

early lustre, whose secret, believed to have 

een learned by the Italian ‘potters from the 
Moors of Spain, Bernard Palissy spent life and 
fortune in trying to discover, Porcelain, on the 
other hand, originally composed of finer clay, 
owes its texture to a thin coating of true glass, 
evenly formed over its surface under exposure to 
a very high temperature, by which its substance 
is partially vitrified throughout, But porcelain 
and earthenware, while differing in the composition 
of their surface enamel, resemble each other in that 
they receive it in the stage technically known as 
‘ biscuit,’ after they have undergone the first firing, 
Plunged then into a solution of the glaze constitu- 
ents, these substances form a white efflorescence 
over the porous clay, after it has absorbed the 
fluid in which they were dissolved. The process 
is finally completed by the second baking of the 
ware in the glazing kilns, and the fusion into a 
thin crust of aot of the elements deposited on 
its surface. 

Now, stoneware, such as that manufactured at 
Lambeth, instead of undergoing this double pro- 
cess, is glazed and fired by a single operation, 
thus avoiding the risk and expense of a second 
baking. This result is due to the ingenious pro- 
cess of tlie salt glaze, introduced in 1690, which 
consists in throwing a quantity of moist salt into 
the kiln, where the ware has attained a very high 
temperature. The vaporised elements of the salt, 
combining with the silicates of the clay under the 
influence of heat, form a fusible alkaline glaze on 
the surface of the ware, which is thus vitrified and 
rendered impervious to moisture. 

It seems the inhabitants of Lambeth sometimes 
complain of the pungent saline exhalations given 
off by these glazing kilns; but Mr John Sparkes, 
in an interesting paper on the Lambeth Pottery, 
read at the Society of Arts in March 1880, main- 
tains that they are not only innocuous, but posi- 
tively salubrious, acting as disinfectants through- 
out the district, It is evident that the salt- 
glaze process must essentially modify the orna- 
mentation of the ware, since it receives it in the 
stage of raw or ‘green’ clay, not, like porcelain 
and earthenware, in that of biscuit already hardened 
in the fire. Its crudeness and softness in this 
condition, while opposed to the reception of flat 
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colour, render it more easily susceptible of plastic 
decoration, and we find it accordingly submitted 
to varieties of treatment, such as fretting and 
carving the surface, incrusting it with raised 
ornament, or cutting through an external coating 
of lighter-coloured earth, to leave a pattern in 
relief on a dark body underneath. It is its capa- 
bility for these diversified forms of embellishment 
that gives its principal artistic value to the Lambeth 
ware, and may lend some interest to an account of 
the sundry processes it undergoes, as they were 
seen by the writer and a party of friends, in a 
visit to the Doulton factory. 

Here, by the courteous permission of the pro- 
prietor, we were enabled to follow the clay through 
the several stages of its progress, and see it grow 
from a formless mass, into a daintily finished 
article of use or ornament, The first of these 
stages is naturally the elementary one, in which 
the potter’s wheel, that most venerable, yet not 
least wonderful of human inventions, comes into 
play. There sits each deft workman, his every 
faculty concentrated on his task, while a boy, in 
attendance on him, manipulates the stiff paste, 
nearly of the consistence of dough, and subjects it 
to the treatment technically called ‘slapping’ 
The mass is, in point of fact, divided by a wire, 
and one portion flung violently on the other with 
a sounding smack, the object of this rude handling 
being to expel all bubbles of air from its substance. 
To this end it has already been thoroughly 
kneaded in the vats, and the earth has previously 
been sifted, dried, and stored in pits to age, during 

which time it undergoes a sort of fermentation, 
| The slapper, roughly shaping the clay into balls 
of equal size and weight, hands one to the thrower, 
who seizes it and dashes it forcibly on the wheel, 
a disc revolving horizontally before him, the 
motion being produced by machinery. The skilled 
artisan hollows the mass as it spins, drags its sides 
upwards, shapes the flexible whirling paste, passes 
a wire under it, and sets iton the table with its 
fellows, a perfectly symmetrical vessel, still soft, 
but completely shaped. So rapid is the process 
that one workman turns out a thousand of these 
articles in the day; and his neighbour in the same 
time produces twelve hundred ink-jars, though 
these latter require somewhat elaborate manipula- 
tion, as the neck has to be narrowed in, and the 
lip turned over, 

The shaping of the wheel is not sufficiently 
delicate for the finer articles of ware intended for 
decoration, and they are consequently turned on a 
lathe after being allowed to harden sutliciently, 
thus receiving a smoother surface, and being 
impressed with ornamental mouldings, They are 
then ready for the artist; and following them 
a stage further in their progress, we look into 
a room, where two ladies, the Misses Barlow, are 
busy at their work, and kindly allow us to watch 
it, as it grows under their skilled fingers. Each 
of them is employed in decorating a tankard- 
shaped clay vessel, Miss Hannah Barlow with 
designs of cattle and horses, Miss Florence with 
birds and foliage, They have no patterns or 
models to copy, but sketch in pencil from imagina- 
tion, directly on the clay itself, without any pre- 
liminary study whatever. The pencil outlines 
are then cut sharply on the friable surface with 
a stylus, and the strokes thus made, show, after 
the article is glazed, like the dark lines of an 


engraving, Miss Hannah Barlow’s clever designs 
remain thus simply etched on the ware, forming a 
central band of aneation on the vase or goblet, 
the remainder of which is enriched with embossed 
ornament in colour. 

Miss Florence Barlow’s outlines, after being 
etched with the stylus, are filled in with the 
application of raised colour, known as pdte sur 
pate. This consists of clay, technically called 
‘slip,’ artificially coloured of the desired tints, 
mixed to a creamy consistence, and laid on with 
a heavily loaded camel-hair pencil, within the 
limiting lines already traced. This lady, on being 
asked how she attained such mastery over bird 
form and plumage, as to be able thus faithfully to 
reproduce them without a model, replied that she 
kept a number of birds of different species at 
home, so as to have them perpetually under her 
eyes, in all their varieties of attitude and move- | 
ment, It was very pleasant to note the enthusiasm | 
with which these artists spoke of their work, 
and to see how that free exercise of individual 
taste which is evidently left to them, prevents that 
work from degenerating into mere mechanical 
drudgery. 

The Miss Barlows’ studio is a specimen of | 
the higher artistic machinery of the Doulton 
establishment, and from it we were led to a lower 
class of workroom, where a number of girls and 
young men were employed in more mechanical 
processes of ornamentation. Here was one laying 
on the coloured ‘slip,’ so as to form a garland of 
raised leaves on the clay; while another was 
engaged in filling in with a dark tint, the ground 
of a delicate foliated pattern carved in relief. A 
third might be seen forming a beaded ornament, 
pressing the white ‘slip’ or liquid paste, a drop 
at a time, from the apex of a paper funnel, much | 
as confectioners do the sugar icing for cakes or | 
tarts, then rolling each tiny globule between her 
fingers, and affixing it in its place. A boy, cutting 
in the limiting lines for the decoration of a vase 
with bold strokes of the stylus, had no measure- 
ment to guide him, and worked by eye alone, 
though the repetition of the pattern required 
mathematical accuracy in the exact division of 
the space. 

In other rooms the artists were copying natural | 
flowers, leaves, or similar objects, and then the 
party proceeded to an atelier, where a number of 
young men were modelling figures and groups in 
clay, in the same fashion that sculptors first 
embody their conceptions. Here, however, the 
modelled clay itself is baked and rendered per- 
manent, instead of furnishing the mould for the 

laster cast, destined in its turn to be reproduced | 
in marble, The subjects, principally classical and | 
allegorical, were all from original designs, and | 
the grace and elegance of the figures betokened 
considerable capacity in the young artists. 

The last room visited was in some respects the | 
most interesting, for here we were introduced to 
the work of a really remarkable man, George | 
Tinworth, who began life as a wheelwright, and 
the development of whose peculiar genius reflects 
the greatest credit on his present employers. He 
works in high relief, in unbaked clay of the 
natural colour, subsequently, like that in which | 
the statuary groups are executed, hardened and | 
rendered imperishable by firing, This artist goes | 
to the Bible for his inspiration, and treats only 
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scriptural subjects; but dealing with them in a 
thoroughly unconventional spirit, he places them 
before the spectator with full dramatic realism 
of accessory and detail, giving evidence of high 
imaginative power. One of his works, the Cruci- 
fixion, has been placed in the reredos of York 
Minster ; another, after having been exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, is now in the Bethnal Green 
Museum; and two lunettes of the Raising of 
Lazarus, and of Jairus’s Daughter, form part of 
the decoration of the Guards’ Chapel in St James’s 
Park. Against the wall of his studio, when our 
party visited it in November 1880, stood a long 
panel covered with wet cloths, and when these were 
removed, a beautiful high relief in clay was 
disclosed. This work of art was subsequently 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1881. It has 
the character of a triumphal procession, for it 
represents Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, and 
recalls, in the life and spirit of the grouping, 
the reliefs on an antique sarcophagus. Fourteen 
weeks’ labour had already been expended on the 
work, and though it looked nearly completed, many 
details remained yet to be added. AJl the acces- 
sories of Eastern life and nature had been carefully 
studied, and specimens of palm foliage and other 
tropical vegetation were furnished to the artist 
from Kew, in order to assist his imagination. 

These works of Mr Tinworth’s are elaborated, 
not from a drawing as a preliminary study, but 
from what he calls a sketch in clay, in which his 
first idea is embodied. To illustrate this mode 
of working, he modelled from a lump of clay under 
our eyes, a tiny figure, under two inches in height, 
yet perfect in all its minute proportions, Such 
is the flexibility of the clay, that by a touch of 
the finger the head could be turned, or the limbs 
shifted to any desired position. The adhesiveness 
of the material, too, admits of much greater 
latitude in its treatment than is possible in cutting 
a relief from the solid block of stone or marble, 
as figures can be removed and replaced at will, 
even at an advanced stage of the composition, if 
alterations suggest themselves in the design. 

From this interesting studio we returned as we 
had come, through rambling corridors, up and 
down unexpected flights of stairs, across the great 
atelier where wheel and lathe were humming, 
and the ductile clay being ever shaped by subtle 
fingers, to the artists’ workrooms, where human 
invention was being tasked to discover new com- 
binations of form and colour for its embellishment ; 
and so back to the show-room on the ground-floor, 
where the results of all this industry and ingenuity 
are on view. 

Although the salt-glazed stoneware has been 
more especially dwelt upon as the specially char- 
acteristic product of the Lambeth potteries, it is by 
no means the only kind they manufacture. The 
Doulton Faience, recently introduced, is decorated 
in the way rendered familiar to the public from 
the fashion of amateur china-painting, by the 
application of flat colour to the biscuit, which 
is then plunged in the glaze-tub, and fired for the 
second time in the kiln. The impasto ware, 
another novelty in this manufacture, is similarly 
treated, save that raised decoration is laid on in 
the form of coloured ‘slip’ or clay paste, corre- 
sponding to body colour in painting. The result 


leaves, or spray of flowers, generally relieved on a 


coloured ground, sage green, or maroon red, with a 
very high surface glaze. The Faience admits of 
every variety of hand-painting, as may be seen in 
the show-room, where vases are on view covered 
with the most richly tinted decoration, flowers 
crowding each other out of sight, foxglove and 
camomile, chrysanthemums and campan 

strewn at random over the surface, as if in emula- 
tion of Nature’s own prodigality. In contrast with 
these are others of soberer tone and simpler design, 


a flight of ducks following their leader on the wing, | 


ora flock of swallows chasing each other among 
the summer clouds, outlined in sage or olive green 
on a cream-tinted ground. Conspicuous among 
the decorations of the stoneware, easily recognis- 
able by its appearance of incrustation, are Miss 
Barlow’s spirited etchings of ruminating cattle or 
browsing sheep, specially interesting to us, as we 
have seen them growing under her hand, and those 
of another artist in the same style, who excels in 
landscape and rustic figures, drawn with a few 
decisive lines, 

Among the multitude of objects here exhibited, 
no two are precisely alike, and it is this absence of 
mechanical reproduction that entitles the Doulton 
ware to rank as an art manufacture, Individual 
taste is left free to choose its own form of expres- 
sion, while preserved from eccentricity by the 
wholesome limitation of a defined purpose, con- 
ditions supplying that medium between formalism 
and extravagance, so absolutely essential to artistic 
progress. The staff of artists is principally 
recruited from the Lambeth School of Design, and 
a distinctively local character thus attaches to the 
manufacture, which bids fair, under its present 
management, to become a conspicuous branch of 
national industry. 


THE DROPPED TELEGRAM. 
A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was towards the end of a sultry July, that 
I, Arthur Homely, Barrister-at-law—nominally, 
though nothing but an idler really—decided to 
run down to the seaside and enjoy the bracing 
air of the breezy watering-place Sandmouth. It 
was a longish journey by rail from my rooms 
in Arlington Street to Sandmouth ; but I reached 
the end of my journey at about five p.m, and 
drove at once to the hotel at which I had stayed 
during a former visit. But at the hotel I was 
unable to secure a room, and was told that there 
was not even a garret vacant, so crowded was 
Sandmouth already. A waiter who knew me, 
suggested that I should go to Mrs Dollman’s 
boarding-house, which was very comfortable, and 
where he knew I could find accommodation. I 
re-entered my cab, and was soon deposited at 
Mrs Dollman’s, where an excellent bedroom facing 
the sea was allotted me; and having enjoyed 
a bath and change of clothes, I joined the table- 
@héte, which took place at seven P.M. 

On entering the room, I saw seated at the table 
my oldest and best friend, Charley Steinmay, 
now known as Major Steinmay, V.C. I thought 
he was still in India fighting against the Afghans, 
or some other of the numerous enemies of our 
Indian Empire; for although not thirty years 
of age, Charley’s military career had been a great 
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success, and his name had more than once been 
mentioned in despatches; whilst the decoration 
of the Victoria Cross had been ably gained, not 
by retreating from a hot fire with a wounded 
soldier on his back, but by attacking, single- 
handed, three Afghans who were trying to kill 
a wounded soldier. Charley was brave as a lion, 
honourable and truthful, but in some matters 
simple as a child. 

Our recognition was simultaneous. Charley 
jumped up and rushed round the table to meet 
me. 

‘This is a bit of luck,’ he exclaimed. ‘How 
did you come here? I’ve only landed in England 
two days, and was ordered to come here for my 
health.’ 

‘What is the matter?’ I inquired. 

‘Slight sunstroke, and the effects of that 
Peshawur fever, which clings to a fellow, you 
know, for years, and makes me feel sometimes 
as weak as a cat.’ 

Our exchange of information now became 
general. I learned from him how he had suc- 
ceeded in India; how he had obtained two years’ 
leave on medical certificate; and was going to 
recruit his health, and return to India to obtain 
a good appointment, which would by that time 
be vacant. I told him how, by a lucky windfall, 
I was in possession of an ample income, and 
merely played with the law as a profession, 
enjoying my liberty and amusements in the 
manner best suited to me. 

The residents at the boarding-house besides 
ourselves, were a widow and her daughter; a 
merchant from some inland place, his wife and 
two daughters; three yo men, apparently 
tourists ; and a retired general officer. small 
a gathering naturally resolved itself into a kind 
of social party ; and before dinner was over I had 
spoken to nearly every one present. Our first 
twenty-four hours passed pleasantly. To meet 
my old school and college companion again, and 

over old times, scenes, and companions, was 
indeed a pleasant pastime ; and Charley was fresh 
and young as a boy of sixteen. 

The next evening we had taken our seats at 
the dinner-table, when there entered a lady 
leading a little girl about five years old. The 
lady was tall, at least five feet eight, with massive 
olden hair, a fair complexion, perfectly formed 
otal and rather wild-looking, cy ocomey _ 
A figure delicately but exquisitely formed. She 
was dressed in a clinging white Cashmere dress, 
trimmed with lavender satin, which became her 
admirably. As she stood for a moment opposite 
to us, she certainly looked one of the handsomest 
women I had ever seen. The little girl, however, 
had a neglected, uncared-for look about her, 
which contrasted strangely with the costume of 
the lady. The manager of the boarding-house 
showed this lady to a chair next my friend 
Charley, who rose as the lady approached, and 
remained standing until she was seated. All 
eyes were turned on the new arrival, who seemed 
totally unconscious of attracting any attention, 
and appeared fully occupied in attending to the 
wants of her little girl, Charley seemed spell- 
bound by this handsome woman, and during the 
first few minutes after her arrival did not speak 
a word to me. I heard the lady, in a clear silvery 
voice, address herself to Charley, who was soon 


,observations, she and Charley were looking over 


engrossed in a conversation which so occupied 
his time that he ate but little dinner. 

When the ladies withdrew, he turned to me, 
and said: ‘One of the most charming women I 
ever spoke to, and undoubtedly the hand- 
somest. . 

‘A case of love at first sight, Charley,’ I 
exclaimed. ‘But who is she?’ 

‘Her name is Le Ferrier, he replied; ‘and 
that is her little girl; whether she is a widow 
or not, I cannot say; but she has not mentioned 
her husband’s name. She lives usually near 
Manchester, and has come here for her health. 
What a sensation she would make at Simla!’ 

‘She seems to have made one with somebody 
at Sandmouth,’ I replied. 

We shortly left the dining-room; and I ad- 
journed to the smoking-room, to enjoy my quiet 
Pipe whilst Charley turned off and disappeared 

new not where. 

After some time, I heard the notes of a piano, 
touched by a skilled hand; and soon after the 
sound of a female voice, full and rich and well 
cultivated, singing a German song. I was an 
enthusiast in music, and therefore made my way 
to the drawing-room, which was the general 
place of assembly for the boarders; and then 
saw that the vocalist was Mrs Le Ferrier ; whilst 
Charley was standing near the piano turning 
over the leaves of her song. In the room was 
one of the young tourists, who turned out to be 
Oxford-men, who applauded loudly at the ter- 
mination of the song; whilst the widow, Mrs 
Blunt, and her daughter seemed also charmed. 

On my approaching the piano, Charley intro- 
duced me, as his oldest friend, to Mrs Le Ferrier ; 
and I received from her a cordial shake of the 
ma d he full f observing 

ad now the fullest opportunity of o i 
the lady; and whilst I “= compelled to admit 
the beauty of her face and form, yet the shape 
of her head displeased me. Among my amuse- 
ments was the study of phrenology ; and I had 
made long and careful comparisons between the 
theories claimed by this science and my practical 
experience. Some of these theories I found to 
be correct; and the head of Mrs Le Ferrier 
showed an enormous bump of Love of Appro- 
bation, an almost total absence of Conscientious- 
ness and Veneration, whilst Self-esteem was very 
largely developed. Whilst I was making these 


a list of songs, and shortly commenced a duet, 
he being a fair singer. Feeling I was one too 
many, I strolled out on the beach, then returned 
to my room, and reti 

A week passed at the boarding-house much 
in the same way, Charley and Mrs Le Ferrier 
becoming more and more inseparable; and I 
saw my friend was ‘ee engrossed with 
the handsome boarder. He had driven her out, 
had ridden with her, and walked with her; she 
appearing to be equally as charmed with him as 
he was with her. It was at the end of the week, 
that one evening I was sitting on the beach with 
Charley, when I put the question plump: ‘ Who 
and what ts Mrs Le Ferrier?’ 

‘She is,’ replied Charley, ‘a most unhappy 
woman. She was compelled to marry a rich 
Manchester-man, whom she hates, and who is 


unkind to her.’ 
mel) ; 
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‘Then her husband is alive?’ I said. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Charley. 

‘Take care, ok fellow,’ I said, ‘that you don’t 
get entangled in a way that might lead you into 
serious trouble.’ 

Charley remained silent for some time, and 
then said: ‘When we were boys, Arthur, we 
never had a secret from each other; and I think 
I can trust you now. You will admit that she 
is one of the most lovely women in the world, 
and she is as nice as she is beautiful. Although 
nothing has occurred between us in the slightest 
degree wrong, yet she has confessed that from 
the first moment she saw me, she felt an irresist- 
ible attraction for me, and that I am the first 
man she has met whom she could love.’ 

‘And this from a married woman, Charley, 
you don’t consider wrong ?’ 

‘But, Arthur, think of her condition—having 
been forced to marry a man repugnant to her, 
and being tied to him for life. What a slavery 
for such a woman as she is !’ 

‘Too late to remedy that, Charley; and it 
shows a want of conscientiousness that she should 
tell you this, after a week’s acquaintance at a 
enaliing tesa? 

We were sitting beside some rocks on a retired 
part of the beach, far away from any pecans, 
and slightly removed from the usual promenade. 
Behind us, and not thirty yards distant, was 
one of the seats placed for the accommodation 
of visitors, who could there sit and contemplate 
the breakers as they rolled and swished on the 
sandy shore. Our pipes had been smoked out, 
and we sat in silence, each occupied with his 
own thoughts. Several minutes had thus passed, 
when we heard footsteps approaching, and though 
in the darkness it was impossible to distinguish 
either faces or figures, yet the voice of one of the 
two persons caused my friend to start and gaze 
round eagerly. 

The couple took up their position on the seat 
near us, and in reply to a half-whispered inquiry 
from the man, the female voice said : ‘ How could 
you imagine such a thing! I like the Major, of 
course, a8 he is very attentive, and is desperately 
in love with me, and he is useful as an escort; 
but as to anything more, it is absurd. Besides, 
I am not likely to be attracted by a sun-dried 
Indian, when you are near,’ 

‘I am so glad to know this,’ was the reply of 
her companion, whose voice we recognised as 
that of the young Oxford-man who was staying 
at the boarding-house. 

I put out my hand and held Charley firmly, 
for he had half started up, but instantly sank 
down again, and remained motionless till the 
couple retraced their ste 

*You are a lucky fellow, Charley,’ I said, ‘to 
have found out this plant so easily. You see 
my conclusion about the absence of conscientious- 
ness was about right.’ 

‘Don’t mention that woman’s name again!’ 
exclaimed Charley. ‘What a demon she is ; and 
| what mischief a handsome woman can do! I 

have been a fool, that’s all.’ 

We returned to the boarding-house, and re- 
tired to our rooms without seeing any one. 

On the following morning, I received a letter 

| from 4! Uncle Tom, the Squire of Honeywood, 

| saying he was coming that day to Sandmouth 


with his wife and daughter, and wished me to 
find him some place to put up at, if the hotel 
was full. The otel was full, and no suitable 
lodgings to be obtained; but there was room 
in our boarding-house for my uncle, aunt, and 
cousin ; so I secured these for them. 

On that morning, Charley had a few minutes’ 
téte-d-téte with Mrs Le Ferrier. What took place, 
I did not ascertain; but shortly after t saw 
Mrs Le Ferrier looking red and excited, anger 
expressed in every feature of her handsome face ; 
whilst Charley was calm, dignified, and self- 
possessed. ; 

My uncle and party arrived during the after- 
noon ; and though he was not satisfied in having 
to dine, as he said, with ‘all sorts of people, 
yet his room being comfortable, he managed to 
get on without much grumbling. My cousin 
was a dear little girl, twenty-two years of age; a 
truthful, honest little woman, clever and sincere, 
and heiress to rather more than four thousand 
a year. I at once made up my mind that she 
was the wife for Charley; but knowing the 
obstinacy of both men and women in love 
affairs, t said nothing to my friend as regards 
my ideas. 

That evening at dinner, Mrs Le Ferrier had 
arranged that the position of her chair should 
be altered; she sat on the opposite side of the 
table to that on which I and Charley sat, and 
next my cousin. My cousin and she had evi- 
dently met during the afternoon, and at dinner 
conversed freely, irs Le Ferrier talking in that 
gushing affectionate manner, in which she was | 
an accomplished artist. My little cousin Annie 
was evidently taken with the flattery of this 
handsome woman; and when the two left the 
room, they walked out hand in hand. 

‘I think, said Charley, ‘that your cousin 
ought not to be associated much with Mrs Le 
Ferrier. She is not likely to be benefited by | 
the acquaintance.’ 

‘IT will give her a hint,’ I replied. 

On our entering the drawing-room, we found 
my cousin, Mrs Le Ferrier, and young Finch— 
as the Oxford-man was named—grouped round 
the piano. Charley at once left the room and 
walked out on the beach. I remarked that my 
cousin and Mrs Le Ferrier had struck up a 
violent friendship, as is the habit with gushing 
young ladies. ‘They sang duets together, sat 
talking in subdued tones, and eventually left the 
room—to retire, as I afterwards found, to the soli- 
tude and privacy of Mrs Le Ferrier’s bedroom. 

It was on the following morning that I first 
had an opportunity of speaking to Annie alone, 
and I then said: ‘Annie, it might be prudent 
if you did not strike up such a violent friend- 
ship with Mrs Le Ferrier. I don’t think she 
is a desirable acquaintance for you.’ 

Annie gave a toss of her head, as is the 
custom with young ladies who are firmly con- 
vinced of their wisdom and knowledge of the 
world, and replied: ‘She is the nicest woman 
I ever met; and we are already the greatest 
friends. I am not going to give up a friend 
because of other people’s ed 

‘Spite!’ I replied. ‘What can you mean? I 


have no spite against Mrs Le Ferrier, and can 
have no object in cautioning you except for your 


own good.’ 
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— you,’ she replied; ‘I can judge for 


myself. 

VT should like you to see more of Charley, who 
is my oldest friend,’ I said. ‘You don’t know 
what a good fellow he is.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Annie ; ‘I know enough 
about him already. 

I was about to make some reply; but the 
caution which my legal training had imparted 
to me caused me to reflect. How could Annie 
have heard anything about Charley, which could 
cause her to wish to know no more about him, 
except from her new friend Mrs Le Ferrier? 
Was my phrenological diagnosis accurate? and 
was this woman not only deficient in consci- 
entiousness, but possessed of cunning and malice 
as well? Did she fall into the error of imagining 
she could defend herself by accusing Charley ot 
some crime? Such proceedings are not unusual 
in this wicked world. 

‘You ought not,’ I said to my cousin, ‘to believe 
what Mrs a Ferrier says about Charley.’ 

Innocent little Annie rose to my fly, and 
replied: ‘She has told me enough to cause me 
to have no desire for your friend’s further 
acquaintance.’ 

t smiled at the success of my diplomacy, but 
saw no means by which to checkmate such 
malicious cunning. I made up my mind, how- 
ever, to watch for a chance, and take advantage 
of the first opportunity of setting matters straight. 
That Mrs Le Ferrier had slandered Charley, I 
felt quite certain, but to what extent I could only 
guess, 

Three or four days passed, and all my endea- 
vours to bring Charley and Annie together were 
failures ; she evidently avoided him ; and whenever 
there was a chance of their being alone, she ran 
off like a frightened hare. Mrs Le Ferrier in 
the meantime became very intimate with young 
Finch, who escorted her everywhere, and seeme 
devoted to her; whilst Charley’s recognition was 
confined to a stiff bow whenever he met her. 

My communications with the handsome flirt— 
for such she undoubtedly was—had been limited 
to the usual ‘good-morning’ and a few sentences 
relative to the weather, &c. She had more than 
once ‘made eyes’ at me; and there was on one 
occasion, as I handed her from a carriage, a sort 
of tremulous squeeze from her hand. I now 
determined to play a part ; and having been accus- 
tomed to amateur theatricals, I felt considerable 
interest in carrying out on the stage of life the 
same role which I had enacted on the stage of the 
theatre. More than once, Mrs Le Ferrier caught 
me looking at her with admiring if not adoring 
eyes, and somehow I was perpetually meeting her 
in her walks, and was able to carry little parcels 
for her. I was — ground, and young Finch 
was losing it. Poor Charley seemed displeased 
with me, and hinted that I had fallen under the 
spell of the siren. 

In the ee ar good —- cousin ag 
enjoyi erself, totally, or at least a ntly, 
waniadlenis that my aud friend Talat sama 
singularly attracted by her. Outwardly he was 
only distantly polite to her, for her manner to 
him was of the ‘stand-off’ character; and if he 
uttered any sentiment of a warmer nature than 
usual, she gave a cynical smile, and at once com- 
menced speaking on indifferent subjects. 


‘Your little cousin,’ said Charley to me one 
evening, as we lounged on the roe ‘is a dear 
little girl ; but she seems to have taken a dislike 
to me. 

‘She is young and inexperienced,’ I replied. 

‘True,’ said Charley ; ‘but therefore should be 
more confiding than suspicious; and yet she 
always seems to suspect me of something.’ 

I now made up my mind to obtain from Annie 
some details as to what Mrs Le Ferrier had said 
about Charley. I knew the difficulty, but hoped 
to overcome it. The opportunity soon occurred. 
I found Annie sitting on the beach one morning 
after she had bathed ; so dropping down beside 
her, I commenced discussing various old friends 
and their present condition, and gradually brought 
Charley to the front, and referred to his military 
career, and the good fortune he had won in 
gaining the Victoria Cross and a Majority. I 
then said: ‘Tell me, Annie, what was it Mrs 
Le Ferrier accused him of ?’ 

‘Oh, it’s of no consequence,’ said Annie, ‘and 
does not matter in the least.’ 

‘But it does matter, I replied, ‘when a lie is 
told about my oldest and best friend.’ 

B promised Mrs Le Ferrier that I would not 
te fe 

‘You did not promise you would not tell me,’ 
I cunningly replied. 

‘No; not you in particular; but she said, for 
his sake, I was not to tell any one.’ 

‘Then, as I am his true friend, not likely to 
be influenced by slander, you see “his sake” does 


not ge 

‘Well, if you must know,’ said Annie; ‘she 
said he professed fierce love to her, and made 
advances which she as a married woman was 
obliged to snub; and so she gave him the cold- 
shoulder, and told me he was not the sort of 
man for any lady to trust herself with.’ 

I felt almost too angry to speak, as I reflected 
on so unprincipled a woman being gifted with 
such a face and figure. But I determined to 
leave no stone unturned to make this woman 
recant, though how to do so I could not 
imagine. 

I continued my attentions to Mrs Le Ferrier, 
taking care that I gave her no opportunity of 
accusing me of making love. She was a woman 
to whom adoration seemed a necessity ; and had 
I not been aware of her, I should have believed 
that she was half in love with me, and ready 
to be wholly so. Sandmouth was very full of 
people at this time, and the sands were crowded 
every morning, and the promenade every after- 
noon; but to me, there were only three people 
in the place, or at least three who engrossed my 
attention—these were Mrs Le Ferrier, my cousin 
Annie, and Charley. I had before me a problem | 
to on omens like cay yee cage chess | 

roblems which a in the weekly “e 
od I was proms: oe what move to aed | 
how and when to make it. Surely the intellect 
of a man ought to be a match for the cunning 
of a woman, | thought; but the difficulty was to 
get at the truth of the matter. A woman, such 
as Mrs Le Ferrier, worked secretly, and did not 
hesitate at the most audacious falsehood ; whilst 
those who were not well acquainted with the 

culiarities of the feminine mind, could not 
Sellwwe how the grossest inconsistencies might 
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appear in the character of one so gifted by 
nature. 


I was in this state of perplexity, when one 
afternoon, as I was strolling on the promenade, 
I met an old friend, James Loter, a lawyer at 
Manchester. We had known each other in 
business as well as in private matters, and had 
confidences together which made us trust one 
another. We walked ther away from the 
crowd, which herded like a flock of sheep, and 
sat down on the cliffs, to look at the sea. What 
James Loter told me, I will relate in the next 
chapter. 


THE GREAT MAP OF PALESTINE. 


Tuis noble work, published by the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, has now been 
before the public for a considerable time; and 
it is hoped that the following remarks may 
awaken an interest in it, and in the survey still 
going on, of which it is the partial outcome, As 
a Map alone it is uns d; but when we 
associate the finished record with the loving, 
unwearying toil and care which produced it, our 
| interest in it must be still more enhanced. When 
| @ great estate changes hands, we recognise the 
all-important value of the title-deeds and surveys 
of the property ; the wording of the former is 
carefully conned, and all landmarks carefully 
compared with the latter. Here we are dealing 
with a vast historic estate, the title-deed of which 
| is simple and indisputable; and England has 
| distinguished herself in preparing a careful and 
| most minutely elaborate survey of the Holy Land. 
| Let us briefly exhibit the history of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and then examine the great 
results achieved, 

The interest always felt in the Holy Land, and 
| evinced by the records of several distinguished tra- 
vellers, culminated in the formation, ten years ago, 
| of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; and, advised 
by Captain Wilson and Lieutenant Anderson, R.E., 
both indefatigable explorers, the Committee ‘ un- 
dertook the survey of Western Palestine, on the 
scale of one inch to the mile, the object being 
the complete examination of the whole country 
with an gar A yer that of ordnance 
work.’ The undertaking was originally intrusted 

to Captain Stewart, R.E., with whom were asso- 
| ciated Sergeant Black and Corporal Armstrong, 
R.E. ; the late Mr C. F. Tyrhwitt Drake—who lost 
his life in the work—being appointed linguist and 
archeologist to the expedition, Captain Stewart 
was invalided home early in 1872 ; and then Lieu- 
tenant Conder, R.E., was appointed, and worked 
until October 1875, having surveyed four thousand 
seven hundred square miles. The remaining one 
thousand three hundred square miles were finished 
by Lieutenant Kitchener, R.E., in 1877. Thus, six 
thousand square miles of territory were minutely 
surveyed and mapped by these indefatigable 
labourers, comprising the A of Western Pales- 
tine from Dan to Beersheba, and from Jordan to 
the Mediterranean, The expenses of the work 
during the years 1872-77 were about three thou- 
sand five hundred pounds a year ; so that over the 
five years during which the exploration extended, 
the expenses were about seventeen thousand five 
hundred pounds, As a result of this great survey, 
‘Palestine,’ writes Lieutenant Conder, ‘is thus 


brought home to England; and the student ma’ 
travel in his study over the weary roads an 
rugged hills without an ache, and may ford its 
dangerous streams and pass through its mala- 
rious plains without discomfort.’ 

It must be borne in mind that these operations 
embrace only Western Palestine. The erican 
Exploration Fund undertook to explore Eastern 
Palestine with equal care, and sent out two expedi- 
tions, each of which travelled over a small por- 
tion of the country. But, unfortunately, it was 
found that in the sheets which they sent over— 
they are not published—it was impossible ‘to 
connect the points that were common ;’ and the 
‘discrepancies’ were ‘so large in amount, that it 
was not possible, by any amount of coaxing, to 
connect the one with the other.’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, it has been determined to survey 
Eastern Palestine, under the able leadership of 
Lieutenant Conder. This great work will embrace 
the minute exploration and survey, on the same 
scale, of Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. In carrying 
through this purpose, the Committee will have 
to meet the same expenditure of three thousand 
five hundred pounds a year. 

A beginning has already been made with the 
survey of Eastern Palestine; and Lieutenant 
Conder returned to Jerusalem in November 1881, 
having surveyed about five hundred square miles 
of country. His plans, a ip and surveys 
included many places of interest, amongst which 
were Heshbon, Amman, and Arak el Emir, the 
great castle of Hyrcanus, The great feature of 
the country explored is the number of cromlechs 
—upright stones with cross-stones atop—supposed 
to represent the sacred places of the primitive 
inhabitants; and besides these, the explorers 
came upon ancient stone-circles, somewhat similar, 
we presume, to the ‘standing stones’ of Stennis 
and other places in Great Britain. 

The results of the Western Survey are now 
published as follows: ‘First, a map in twenty-six 
sheets on the scale of one inch to the mile.’ Each 
sheet of the map is accompanied by an exhaustive 
memoir containing the geographical, topographical, 
archeological, ethnographical, and scleanell par- 
ticulars of the country portrayed. The maps have 
been photozincographed and printed under the 
superintendence of Lieutenant Colonel Carey, R.E., 
at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton ; and 
present a pleasing contrast of brown and white to 
the eye. The Atlas is accompanied by a Key Map, 
which exhibits, in different colours, the portions 
surveyed in 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 
1877; and, as a proof of the minuteness of the 
work, it shows seventy-seven Arabic topographical 
and geographical terms, and thirty-four signs used 
on the map to indicate vineyards, orchards, gardens, 
woods, scrub, palms, &c. We have stated that 
this great work embraces twenty-six sheets, each 
of which measures twenty-one and a half b 
seventeen and a half inches, The greatest lengt 
of the land lies along thirty-five degrees eighteen 
minutes of east longitude, and this requires nine 
sheets; and its greatest width along thirty-one 
degrees twenty-five minutes of north latitude, 
requiring four sheets; therefore, to study the 
whole map, you require a space sixteen feet 
five by five feet ten inches, Extending them on 
the floor, you look down on the Holy Land, and 
can at once take in its salient features of mountain 
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and plain, river and lake ; and you can realise the 
extraordinary depression of the Jordan Valley. 

The maps are also to be had in a reduced form 
—namely, on a scale of three-eighths of an inch to 
the mile, reduced from the one-inch map. The 
whole map is thus brought into six sheets, and 
will thus, for purposes of consultation, be to many 

rsons @ much more convenient form than the 
Linge map of twenty-six sheets, 

ither set of maps will be highly suggestive to 
the Biblical student as well as the general reader. 
If your tastes are merely those of a traveller, 
you can accompany him step by step, stage by 
stage, along the classic ascent from Jaffa (Joppa) 
to Jerusalem; you can see every tree which 
shelters him, every well which refreshes him, 
every building which greets his eye. If, on the 
other hand, —_ tastes are serious, you can 
linger round rsheba, see the same wells and 
surroundings as were familiar to the patriarchs ; 
ou can accompany Abraham step by step on his 
journey to Mount Moriah ; or you can gaze on the 
surroundings of Machpelah, where he and his repose 
in peace, You can accompany David in all his 
wanderings ; and in a manner never before attain- 
able, you can realise his various haunts and 
characteristic escapes, And to crown all, you can 
follow, with reverent foot, David’s Son in His 
various journeys; you can see the very well at 
which He sat ‘ wearied with His journey,’ and at 
a glance, take in the surroundings on which His 
eye must have rested, the glorious Vale of Shechem, 
guarded by the historic Ebal and Gerizim. You 
may realise Safed, the ‘city set on a hill ;’ or 
wander along the hallowed shores of the Sea of 
Galilee ; and lastly, you can follow the Saviour 
step by step along His last sad journey to 
Jerusalem, 

The Map is a noble work, and we hope we have 
exhibited enough of its features to awaken for it, 
and the Eastern Map which is to follow, the 
interest which both so richly merit, 


MR SUPERINTENDENT'S TEST. 
A STORY OF THE MELBOURNE POLICE. 


Some years ago—a good many more, in fact, than 
I care to recall now—I was wandering very 
disconsolately through one of the main thorough- 
fares of Melbourne, debating with myself the 
advisability of walking down to the quay and 
offering my services as steward to the captain of 
the first homeward-bound vessel on which I might 
see the ‘blue-peter’ hoisted. Things had gone 
very badly with me; every enterprise to which 
I had turned my attention had either fallen 
through or resulted disastrously to myself; and 
after vainly trying my luck in the colony for 
other three years, I came to the conclusion that 
the sooner I reconciled myself to the utter failure 
of my attempts the better it would be both for 
my peace of mind and my constitution. 

In this dismal m I was listlessly reading 
over the shipping announcements posted on an 
adjacent en 4 when I came across a notice from 
the Police Department, intimating, in tersely 


official language, that a few new hands were | shir 


needed — hands who were strong, vigorous, 
ood horsemen, and rejoicing 
such other natural advantages 


as would inevitably insure their success in any 
line they chose to adopt. I was a good horse- 
man, healthy, and tolerably strong; my shrewd- 
ness I had to doubt lately ; and as for the 
rest of the desiderata—well, I suppose I was as 
well off as most people. Here possibly was a 
chance for me; at anyrate it was only a few 
days’ delay if nothing came of it; I would make 
my application and chance it. I returned to 
my diggings, wrote an official application as per 
directions; and to make a long story short, 
received, two days later, a note desiring my 
attendance at the station on the following day. 
Here, after a rather stiff examination, physical 
and mental, and such tests of horsemanship as 
taking a five-barred gate with my arms folded— 
which I accomplished successfully—I was told 
that everything was tolerably satisfactory, and 
I might expect an official notification of appoint- 
ment at an early date. Meanwhile, it would 
be desirable, I was informed, that I kept the 
matter, as far as it had gone, quite private; a 
stipulation I had no difficulty in conforming to, 
since I had not a single friend in the city. 

On the evening of the following day, I found 
at my quarters a second note from Mr Super- 
intendent, conspicuously marked ‘ Private,’ and 
conveying the very agreeable intelligence that I 
was temporarily engaged from that day. The 
letter closed with a request that I would call at 
once on the Superintendent. 

Somewhat to my dismay, I found, on pre- 
senting myself, that my permanent appoint- 
ment was conditional upon my satisfactoril 
carrying through a special job then on bend. 
It was an affair of some nicety; and an old 
hand, from another station, would have been 

iven the work, but for being absent on other 
usiness. The matter would it of no delay ; 
and it was imperatively necessary that it was 
undertaken by some one not, or seemingly no 
belonging to the Melbourne force. In short, 
was to.do it. The matter was briefly this: A 
poe of government pa of high importance, 
been stolen from the messenger to whose 
care they were intrusted; and from information 
received, it seemed pretty certain that their pre- 
sent possessor—a man fast becoming notorious 
in the colony—would be walking towards the 
city next afternoon ; and to prevent his intimate 
acquaintance with the town enabling him to 
escape, or any confederates —. his release, 
I was to wait by a bridge on the line of road, 
about ten miles out of Melbourne, and get the 
papers from him. The man was by no means 
to be shot, or if possible, even hurt; but the 
papers must be secured. Minute instructions as 
to his ap ce, were followed by a pretty 
plain implication that my career in the force 
would very largely depend upon my success. 

I felt, as may be easily imagined, in a 
but high spirits. The prospect of a single-hand 
encounter with a man of whose resources I knew 
—- and who might blow my brains out 
before I had a chance of attack, was not cheering. 
However, there was nothing for it; it was my 
last chance, and I must embrace it without 


king. 
Next day, which was Sunday, I accordingly 
procured a horse from the station, and 

my revolver with me, started ovt to try my lu 
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as a policeman; and about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, came near the place mentioned. I 
left my horse at the nearest roadside ‘ Hotel,’ 
sauntered to the bridge, and leaning over the 
rail with no very distinct notion of how I was 
going to act, waited for my man, with what 
coolness I could muster. 

Two hours had passed; the sun was begin- 
ning to go down; and I was just preparing 
to console myself with the notion that the 
man had got wind of our intention, and gone 
by another route, when I became aware of the 
approach of a soli estrian. As he came 
nearer, I ran over the description of the man 
I wanted—which I had learned by heart—and 
at once concluded that this was the individual. 
He was a tall, powerful, uncompromising-look- 
ing fellow of about five-and-forty, muscular 
enough to have lifted me up and thrown me 
over the bridge into the shining water beneath. 
I commenced to walk over the bridge as the man 
approached it—passed him slowly, and felt sure 
it was the man. 

After going two or three yards, I turned back. 
Hearing my step, the purloiner of state docu- 
ments turned round. 

‘ Well, mate, what is it?’ 

‘Can you oblige me with a pipe of ’baccy?’ 
I asked. 
| Oh! yes;’ handing me his pouch.—‘ What are 
| you doing about here? You don’t look over- 
| brisk. Broke?’ 

‘ Pretty nearly,’ I replied. 

‘ New arrival, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Almost.’ . 
| Ah! there are too many carpet-knights flood- 
| ing Melbourne. Came out expecting to make 
a pile, got —— and don’t like to work 
for your grub, eh?—Put a screw of tobacco in 
| your pocket—you’ll find it pleasant company on 
the road.’ 

I nearly emptied the pouch, and handed it back ; 
| and as the owner put out his hand for it, I 
slipped my foot behind his heel and pushed him. 
| He tripped and fell pyrene 6 I was pretty 

uick in wrestling, and I took hold of the man’s 
throat with my left hand, put my knees on his 
chest, and with my right hand felt in the breast- 
— of his coat. He struggled violently, but 

thought I should succeed. I got my hands 

| on some papers ; but as I was drawing them from 
| the pocket, the ruffian got hold of my right knee- 
| cap with his left hand, and gave it such a terrible 
| wrench, that I believed he had dislocated the 
joint. Then feeling my hold relax, he suddenly 
oisted himself with his right hand, sprang up, 
caught hold of my wrists, and hurried me to the 
bridge. Holding me thus, in an iron grip, and 
glaring fiercely at me, he said: ‘I see your game: 
| there’s only one way of dealing with the police. 
| Dead men tell no tales ; so it’s over you’re going, 
youngster.’ Suiting his action to the word, he 
released my hands, and in the same instant 

me firmly and hoisted me. 

y last chance seemed to lie in an old twist 
| I had learned at college. As the man raised me, 
| I placed my feet on the brickwork of the bridge, 
pushed myself back with all my strength, jerked 
a little forward, lowered my head, and then fairly 
twisted under my captor’s arm from left to right. 
My school experience had saved my life; for 


the man let go his hold with a cry of pain, and, 
quick as thought, I sprang on hi 

‘It’s all right, old fellow; take the papers 
and read them.’ 

But in the mad excitement of the moment, 
and remembering my mission, I thought this sur- 
render was only a ruse on the part of the ruffian. 
He sat down on the road in a most undignified 
fashion, and handed me the rs. The first 
one that met my gaze was a headed piece of police- 
office paper, on which was written, ‘This is your 
test for entering the force ;’ and was signed by 
the Superintendent. 

‘Well, young man,’ said mine enemy, ‘ you have 
passed the last exam.—with honours, You have 
nearly broken my wrist. But my horse is at the 
first roadside hotel. If you’ll come with me I’ll 
have a drink with you, and get some cold lotion 
for this sprain. I believe it will be a case of 
splints and sick leave; but you have done your 
work well. Bother the arm—how it aches!’ (So 
did my knee.) 

The report was satisfactory, and I was ap- 
pointed permanently. Mr Superintendent’s test 
caused me to be sent on various duties which 
led me into many rough experiences; but I never 
believed myself to be so near death as when I was 
deciding my future with my superior officer. 


LAMENT OF ELLEN ON THE DEATH OF 
, HER LOVER. 


Tue tears that from mine eyelids find their way, 
Can ill express the feelings of my heart ; 

Nor can these tears, though they should flow for aye, 
Allay one pain, or ease me of one smart. 


Ill-fated youth ! consigned to early grave, 

Ere manhood’s bloom had time to deck thy years; 
All unavailing now for me to lave 

The turf that hides thee with my burning tears! 


In vain they try to chide me of my woe ; 
Remembrance holds thee ever to my view ; 

Their sympathies but urge my sorrow’s flow, 
And wake the anguish of my breast anew. | 


Each favourite scene where we were wont to stray, 
Each shady grove and ivy-mantled tree, 

Has cast its robe of lovely green away, 
And seems to mourn the loss of love and thee, 


The stream that rippled on with gladdening song, 
Is hushed, as sympathetic of my woe, 

And scarcely murmurs as it glides along ; 
While every breeze sighs thoughts of long-ago. 


Earth has no charms to bind me to it now; 
Its joys and sorrows have no part in me, 
Since Death has laid his hand upon thy brow, 

And chilled the spirit that woke life in thee. 


The cheering light of Hope illumes my soul, 
And tells me that I do not weep in vain ; 
Short space of time with fleeting wing must roll, 
And then, united, we shall love again. 
1, W. P. 
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